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DRAWN FROM THE LIFE 
MR JOHN STOTT’S DIFFICULTY. 


Less than forty years ago, in a certain west-country 
town of England, lived Mr John Stott, head of the 
constabulary, so astute a thief-catcher, that his 
friends thought it a pity he should throw his wits 
away upon provincial vagabonds, and not give 
them broad and noble scope as a Bow Street 
runner. His enemies, the local scoundrels, thought 
the same ; but contented themselves with observing 
darkly that ‘he was so sharp that he would one 
day probably cut himself, or that ‘he was too 
clever to live.’ In spite of these intellectual advan- 
tages, or in consequence of them, Mr Stott was as 
vain as a peacock, and made the not uncommon 
mistake of imagining himself even a cleverer fellow 
than he really was. He kept the little town (for 
it was a little one then) so clear of evil-doers, and 
got so complimented thereupon by the bench of 
magistrates, that he could not conceive that any mis- 
demeanour could be committed which his sagacity 
should be unable to ferret out, or should fail to 
bring it home to the true culprit. ‘I don’t pretend 
for to say,’ was one of bis favourite remarks, ‘as I 
was never puzzled in my profession, but this I will 
say, as no man ever took me in twice ;’ and then 
he would resume his pipe with the air of a man 
who has modestly confessed to a weakness, which 
no other person would have dreamed of attributing 
to him. Even his wife believed in Mr John Stott, 
and so doubtless would his valet de chambre, if he 
had happened to have kept one. 

‘Burglary at Sir Robert Air's last night,’ said he 
sententiously, as he sat smoking after supper in 
his snug little parlour, one summer evening, while 
his wife mixed his gin-punch after his own parti- 
cular receipt. 

* You have got the wretches, of course,’ observed 
Mrs Stott, paring the lemon-peel so that you 
amd see through it, ‘or else it would not be my 

ohn. 


‘Well, no, returned the great man, rightly 


appropriating the last observation as a compliment 
rather than an expression of doubt as to his per- 
sonal identity. ‘ The fact is, it’s very queer ; but I 
have not got the wretches. I shall have them 
to-morrow, but at present they are absolutely at 
large? 

‘Lor, John! I can scarcely believe you when 
you tell me. Why, how on earth could they have 
got away from you? They could not have been 
ordinary burglars.’ 

‘You are right, ma’am,’ returned the chief- 
constable, with a gratified look ; ‘ you have hit the 
nail exactly on the head. They were not ordinary 
men: they were acrobats.’ 

‘ Acrobats!’ answered Mrs Stott softly; ‘dear 
me!’ 

She had no very accurate idea what ‘acrobats’ 
were ; they might be a religious sect, or they 
might be a savage tribe, or possibly even both. 
But she had long passed for a woman of sense and 
sagacity, through maintaining a discreet silence, 
except when her husband’s talents seemed to 
demand her eulogies, and she was not going to risk 
that reputation now. She had a full share of the 
curiosity of her sex, but she had more than their 
ordinary patience. She waited to be informed 
upon the subject in question, without hazarding 
the remark which occurred to her, that acrobats 
had white hair and pink eyes, and therefore could 
at least be easily recognised by the constabulary ; 
and she had not to wait long. 

‘Yes, it must have been them Tumblers,’ mused 
Mr Stott, sipping his punch out of the teaspoon ; 
‘and less than three and the boy could never have 
done it. It was her Ladyship’s dressing-room 
window, as looks out on the back, as they broke 
in at, and no ladder could have been put there 
because of the flower-stand. It must have been 
that little devil in the tights and spangles at top 
of the three others. I have measured the height 
from the ground, and it just tallies. That’s what 
comes of allowing them itinerants to be in the 
place at all. The idea of the mayor letting them 
have the Town-hall to shew their tricks in! I'd 
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put a stop to everything of that sort, if I had my 
way : and I will do it too, in future.’ 

‘But you will not interfere with Mr Shaw, John, 
I do hope, since he has been so pleasant and civil’ 

‘No, ma’am, no. Mr Shaw is a man of science, 
in his line, and what is more, a man of substance. 
Mr Shaw’s exhibition is itinerant, it is true, but 
that is from the necessity of the case. His collec- 
tion of wild animals is interesting in a high degree, 
as the rector was observing to me only yester- 
day. But them acrobats is quite another matter. 
However, lissom as they are, they must run a 
little faster, and climb a little higher, I can 
promise them, before they can get out of the reach 
of John Stott.’ 

‘They stood upon one another’s shoulders, and 
the boy clambered up them, I suppose ?” 

* Yes, ma’am, that was their ingenious method ; 
and if they had had to do with a common mind— 
though I say it who should not say it—the manner 
in which the thing was done would have remained 
a mystery. If a ladder had been used, it must 
needs have made some mark upon the mignonette- 
box. My men were all agape when I stated that 


. circumstance, and began looking up in the air, 


as though some bird had done it. But, of course, 

when I said “Them Tumblers!” they saw every- 

thing clear enough. Sir Robert, who assisted our 

investigations in person, was so good as to say that 

I reminded him of Christopher Columbus and his 
? 


‘You don’t say so!’ said Mrs Stott admiringly, 
and wondering within herself what that story was, 
and whether Mr Christopher Columbus could pos- 
sibly have been an oviparous animal. ‘And did 
her Ladyship lose much ?” 

‘Some rings and pins, and three or four pounds 
in gold. Curiously enough, there was a bundle of 
bank-notes upon the dressing-table which entirely 
escaped the young rogue’s attention, or her loss 
would have been much more serious.’ 

‘And yet, he was sucha frank-faced, honest- 
looking little fellow, that I never should have 
thought harm of him,’ said good-natured Mrs Stott ; 
* but of course you ’re right.’ 

‘Well, most probably,’ observed her lord and 
master with a short dry chuckle. ‘ By ten o’clock to- 
morrow morning, when the justices meet, we shall 
have this honest-looking young gentleman and his 
friends in the Town-hall, taking part in a public 
performance of another kind than that with which 
they favoured the town last week. And then we 

see what we shall see.’ 

Mr Stott arose, took his official hat down from 
its peg, and pre to go his rounds, a nightly 
precaution he seldom omitted, notwithstanding the 
absence of all native criminals from his strictly 
a territory ; as for the acrobats, they had 

with the first dawn of morning, and were not 
likely to return till they were brought back ; but 
he had despatched two of his small ‘ force’ in pur- 
suit of them, and hence there was the more need 
for his personal vigilance. 

‘I shall be back at two, as usual, my dear, if not 
before, said Mr John Stott. 


About two a.m., from long habit, the wife of the 
chief - constable was accustomed to awake, and 
presently to hear her husband’s heavy footfall 
ag up the stairs ; but upon the present occa- 
sion there was no such welcome sound. She sat 
up in bed with her nightcap tucked behind her 
ears, and listened attentively, but in vain, for him, 
Notwithstanding his precarious calling, Mr Stott 
was a model of punctuality, and as Time (which in 
her opinion was almost the only thing that could 
do it) went on without him, she began to be 
seriously alarmed lest this admirable man, whom 
human ingenuity had never yet baffled, had been 
overwhelmed by envious Fate. There had been 
thunder in the air that night, and a bolt might 
have struck him. But at daylight she heard the 
front-door open, and a slow tread come up the 
stairs. The wife of a chief-constable should be 
above the suspicion of trepidation, but it was so 
unlike his ordinary step, that it made her heart go 
pita However, it was her husband, whose 
noble spirit something had evidently cast down, 
Instead of kicking his boots across the room as 
usual, he drew them off, and then sat in his stock- 
ings, 

* John,’ said she, in much confusion and alarm ; 
‘what is the matter, my dear? Have you not 
caught them albatrosses 

‘Yes, ma’ re safe eno ut the 
deuce of it their has 
been another burglary. Mrs Colonel Peewit’s house 
has been broken into just in the same way— 
through the second-floor back window. It’s 
nothing less than magic, for that had a mignonette- 
box, and there is no mark of a ladder to be found 
there neither. I’ve had my bull’s-eye over every 
square inch of it, 

Lor, John !’ 

‘There was nobody in the room,’ went on the 
chief-constable musing, ‘and the window was open, 
so that the thing might have been done easy 
enough, when he had once got there. But how he 
ever did get there—that’s the question—unless the 
devil had wings.’ 

‘But the devil has wings!’ was Mrs Stott’s 
involuntary exclamation ; the good lady was so 
flustered by her late anxiety, that for once she 
spoke in a hurry. 

‘ You will presently cause me to imagine that I 
have made a second mistake in my life, ma’am—in 
the having married a fool,’ was her husband’s stern 
rejoinder. Then he went on soliloquising. ‘The 
thief, whoever he was, took the same things—rings 
and pins, and such-like ; but he also took a plated 
inkstand. That looks as if he did not know his 
trade. And yet, to have effected an entrance just 
where nobody would have thought such a thing 
practicable, he must have been most uncommon 
cunning. Cunning? No, for then I should see the 
thing as plain as the church tower. . It’s downright 
unaccountable. How is it humanly — 
things can be stole out of a second-floor window 
without a ladder, or anything to climb up by, un- 
less it’s a water-spout—that’s what I want to 
know. And what’s more, even if he got up, how 
did he ever get down again ?’ 

Hearing these remarks put aloud, and in an 
interrogative form, Mrs Stott thought it incumbent 
upon her to speak, and the more so, as she had 
ingeniously elaborated a theory of her own to 
account for the whole mystery. 
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‘If nobody could have got in from the outside, 
John, iy as was inside could have done it easy 
enoug t was one of them trapesing servant- 
girls, who dresses so fine, and is always wantin 
money to buy gewgaws, you may take my wo: 
for it. 


otherwise, do you su that thieving is an 
epidemic, that it should break out in one household 
to-day, and in another to-morrow, as this has done. 
You better go to sleep, ma’am, and leave me 
to the matter = oy 
ingly, this great man, havin wn his nightcap 
—¢ the better to consider Sn, proceeded to do. 
‘Two burglaries on two following nights, in a 
town under his personal superintendence, and 
nobody yet in custody! He had never imagined 
that such a blot could befall his ’scutcheon! It 
was not ape in a town so slenderly guarded, 
that a ladder might have been employed without 
detection, but, most certainly in neither of these 
cases had such an instrument been used. The 
flower-boxes had, in both instances, ——— 
beyond the sill, so that the top of any ladder must 
have rested on them, and left its mark. There 
was also no trace of the foot of it in the soil 
belew—or sign of an attempt to remove such trace 
—although, in the case of Sir Robert’s house, there 
was a flower-bed immediately beneath the window.’ 
Mr Stott, in short, brought all his intelligence to 
bear upon this — in vain, and nothing came 
of it but headache. 

Next day, the whole town was in a state of 
intense alarm. The previous robbery had created 
much excitement among the inhabitants, but not 
so much on account of the crime as of the sagacious 
manner in which their chief-constable had dis- 
covered the mode of depredation ; but now, not 
only had a second outrage been committed, but 
the fact of its occurrence while the acrobats were 
away had proved their innocence of this particular 
offence (though the magistrates, not knowing how 
else to account for their seizure, committed them 
for a month, as es and vagabonds), and n 
tived Mr John *Stott’s solution of the riddle 
altogether. The chairman of the Bench, who had 
been accustomed to suck that official’s brains before 
addressing his audience in the Town-hall, had 
nothing to say upon the subject except to recom- 
.]| mend people to shut their second-floor windows, 
which, since it was very warm weather, and most 
of them cultivated flower-boxes, did not give 
general satisfaction. 

The next night, the mayor's own house was 
robbed in a precisely similar manner. 

It was on a Friday, and the local papers which 
came out the next day, published second and third 
editions, to describe the details. Besides the 
burglary, a sort of sacrilege had been committed. 
The thief had actually possessed himself of the 
Municipal Mace. This beautiful object, although 
not intrinsically valuable, had apparently excited 
his greed, for he had d d it out of its case 
as far as the window, and thence let it fall with a 
report that had alarmed the house, and dinted 


the ground below. When the door was ae 
however (which the servants declined to do, unti 
the ‘proper authorities’ arrived), the marauder 
had vanished, and with him this Emblem of 
Authority, as well as a pair of his Lordship’s boot- 
hooks. There happened to be nothing kept in 
that room but the mayor’s boots and the town 
mace. But the incident was, of course, as distress- 
ing to Mr John Stott as though the regalia had 


been plundered. He felt that his great reputation © 


was giving way under these repeated shocks ; while 
the rest of the constabulary were of course over- 
whelmed with disgrace ; and the Tory ne 

openly advocated ‘stringent measures’ oul the 
calling out of the Yeomanry. 

‘I suppose,’ sighed his wife, upon this Saturda: 
afternoon, ‘ there is no chance of your going wi 
me to-night to the Show? And yet it seems such 
a pity, that civil Mr Shaw sent us these 
tickets: and you knowI never enjoy anything— 
let it be wild beastesses, or what not—without y 
John. How fine they look, with this picture 
the lion and the unicorn—though the Dill says as 
the unicorn is dead—with Shaw’s Show, “patronised 
by all the crowned heads of Europe,” and “admit 
the bearer,” with his autograph in the corner, in 
red ink! Why, the mayor’s own invitations are 
not more splendid.’ 

‘Don’t talk of the mayor, woman, for that makes 
me think of the Mace,’ replied her husband with a 
shiver. ‘I don’t wish to see any show but one, 
and that’s the man that stole that mace with a 
pair of handcuffs on him, or what would be better 
still, a-standing underneath a bit of wood, with a 

ut there; it’s no ishing. m my li 
I sometimes wonder if the devil himself 4 not 
a-doing on it all, to vex me.’ 

‘Lor, John, you make me c ! 

‘Well, I can’t make you i , 1 reckon,’ — 
Mr Stott surlily ; ‘and yet that’s what this fellow 
can do, confound him! He’s like a bird of the 
air—a bird of prey.’ 

‘Well, John, do you know I can’t help sometimes 
thinking—only I would not have mentioned it 
unless you had—that, perhaps, after all, it is a 
bird! You know a magpie is a thief by nature.’ 

‘ And so you suppose a ie could have stolen 
the town mace, do you? Why, you are a greater 
fool than the newspapers.’ 

the mace, John,’ observed Mrs Stott 
humbly. 

‘I wish T could forget it, growled the chief-con- 
stable. ‘You had better put on your bonnet, and 
take my ticket round the corner to Mrs Jones, who 
will be glad enough to go with you; only take 
care Shaw don’t keep you both, and put you ina 
cage for a pair of owls. There, I’m sorry to be 
so rude, Mrs Stott; but the fact is I feel as I shall 
go out of my mind unless I tackle this mystery ; 
and I must be left alone to think it out.’ ‘ 

So Mrs Stott, obedient wife . she was, ae 
herself in eous apparel, and accompani 
her friend the parish doctor’s wife, 
honoured Mr Shaw's menagerie with her ‘presence. 
It was a sort of féte which that practical student of 
Natural History (which included some knowl 
of mankind) had given to the inhabitants of the 
town, and everything was on a very splendid scale. 
The show was lit up by rows of chandeliers, made 
of circlets of wood candles, from the latter of 
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which, as they of necessity hung very low, the 
tallow dipped. upon the heads of the company ; 
but that was not found out till the next morning. 
The floor and cages had been thoroughly swept 
and garnished, and some attempt had even been 
made, by means of ents and spices (or, in 
other words, chlorate of lime), to mitigate the 
odour that hangs about all establishments devoted 
to the reception of wild beasts. But it must be 
confessed that this last refinement was a failure— 
it was like the jar of ottar, which, ‘do what you 
will, the scent of the roses would cling to it still ;’ 
only in this case the perfume was the result of a 
combination ; the hyena and the musk-rat, the 
royal Bengal tiger and the marmoset, each con- 
tributed their soupgon. In place of the usual show- 
man, Mr Shaw himself, with an elegant white 
wand, pointed out the various objects of interest, 
explained their habits, and narrated anecdotes of 
their extraordinary sagacity. The monkey-cages, 
as usual, were the chief attraction ; their innocent 
bols, and the remarkable penchant they exhib- 
ited for biting each other’s tails, were the admira- 
tion of the beholders. Mrs Stott, while regarding 
these parodies upon mankind with a contemplative 
air, was very nearly—indeed literally within half 
an inch or so—paying a great penalty for her 
philosophic abstraction. A ribbed-face baboon of 
igantic size, looking not unlike one of Mr Cooper's 
ndian heroes in his war-paint, made a snatch at 
her fingers, which, loaded with rings, happened 
to be ungloved, for she had just been taking 
refreshments. 

‘Your charms even vanquish the brute crea- 
tion, Mrs Stott,’ observed the clerk to the magis- 
= - gallantly ; ‘the enamoured animal seeks your 

and,’ 

‘Yes ; but, like the rest of the male sex, for 
what is in it, or on it, replied Mrs Jones, who had 
been an heiress in a small way, till her husband 
removed from her that invidious distinction by 
spending all her money. 

The ribbed-face baboon screamed with dis- 
appointment, and swung by his _ head- 
foremost, and with his eyes shut, for the rest of 
the evening. 

It was 1 A.M. and the chief constable’s wife had 
been in bed since midnight, but she had not yet 
fallen asleep. She was awaiting the arrival of Mr 
Stott, in hopes that he might have some good 
news to tell her, or to comfort him with her sym- 
pathy in case he hadn't. It was a beautiful night, 
and she had left the window open, through which 
the soft fresh air came gratefully enough after the 
atmosphere of the menagerie. She would be able 
to catch the majestic footfall of her lord while it 
was yet a great way off, and she was listening for 
it. ntly, through the deep summer stillness, 
sounded a human step, which, albeit not that she 
was expecting, seemed familiar to her. It was a 
step which, although it moved with quickness, had 
as _ limp, such as she had noticed in the gait 
of Mr Shaw. Yet he had himself assured her that 
7 evening that he was a man of early habits, 
and always shut up his house on wheels before 
twelve o'clock. It was most unlikely that on the 
night of his féte, of all nights, he should have 
made an exception to this salutary practice ; and 
t she knew no other step than his like that step. 
stopped beneath the window, and then there was 


t 
@ sliding, scrambling noise, as though something 


were struggling up the water-pipe that ran down 
the side of the house, and she felt at once that 
the mystery of these nightly Thefts was about to 
be solved. 

She was frightened, of course; but she did not 
shut her eyes and put her head under the bed- 
clothes, as most ies would have done under 
such circumstances; on the contrary, she stared 
so hard at the window, that the sides seemed to 
meet, and leave no window at all. Or was it that 
the space had become obscured by the presence 
of the marauder? Yes, that was it: and what a 
marauder ! 

The face of the intruder she could not catch; 
but she saw that he was quite black, very inad- 

uately attired, and provided with a long tail. 
That late imprudent reply of hers to her husband, 
‘But the devil has wings,’ came into her mind with 
terrible emphasis. No wonder that even the chief- 
constable’s vigilance had failed to-—— 

Ah, that face! There was no mistaking those 
very strikingly marked features! It was, without 
doubt, her late admirer, the ribbed-face baboon ; 
and whether from motives of delicacy or fear, Mrs 
Stott did dive under the bed-clothes then, with 
only her nose left out to breathe through, like 
the elephant when under water, as Mr Shaw had 
instructively informed her not three hours ago. 

She could hear a little, however, as well as 
breathe ; and she distinctly caught the quiet chuckle 
of her visitor, and the chink of her rings as he swept 
them off the dressing-table with his hairy paws. 
Presently, there was a shrill whistle from below, 
and the chuckling ceased; and then came the 
sliding scrambling noise again. The ribbed-face 
baboon had put the rings in his mouth—having 
no pocket—and slid down the water-spout to his 
master with the spoil. 

‘John, cried Mrs Stott, when the chief-constable 
put in his long-wished-for appearance, and as soon 
as he had got inside the door, ‘I’ve found it all 
out.’ 

‘ Pshaw !’ said her husband contemptuously. 

‘Lor, cried she, ‘ well, you are a wonder! How 
ever did you find out it was Mr Shaw and his 
ribbed-face baboon ?’ 

‘Never you mind, ma’am,’ rejoined Mr Stott 
with his old confident air; ‘I have found it out. 
And now let me hear how far your testimony goes 
in corroboration of my views.’ 

The next day, ‘ from information received,’ as he 
darkly hinted, the chief-constable apprehended the 
keeper of the menagerie, and searched his house on 
wheels with such effect that all the stolen property 
was recovered. Mr Shaw, it ap , had trained 
the ribbed-face baboon to clim bs water-spouts 
and sweep from dressing-tables articles that 
glittered, which accounted for his taking the plated 
inkstand and the municipal mace. If his education 
had been suffered to progress, he would doubtless 
in time have been taught to off bank-notes 
and railway dividends. But, thanks to Mrs Stott, 
his occupation was henceforth gone. The chief- 
constable, however, got all the credit for the dis- 
covery, and was held by everybody, including his 
wife, in higher estimation for sagacity than ever. 
It was true that he had been at fault at first, and 
in more than one instance ; but then, as he himself 
observed: ‘I may still say as no man ever took 
me in twice—for this was not a Man, but a 
Hape,’ 
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The above curious incident ~—o at Shrews- 
bury in 1834, and was without doubt the circum- 
stance on which Poe founded his famous 
story of The Murder wn the Rue Morgue. 


FRANCOIS RABELAIS. 


WHEN a great revolution sweeps away the fetters 
of tyranny, though there may be some men who 
will devote their new-found liberty and unchained 
energies to the foundation of a new government on 
juster bases, there will always be many more who 
take advantage of their freedom from control to 
make a general carnival. So it was in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, when the great 
revolution, called the Renaissance, cleared the 
world of thought of the empty dogmatism of the 
priests, and the arid formulas of the schoolmen. 
There were men who only shook off their old bonds, 
to bind themselves anew as voluntary servants of 
the great causes of art, religion, or philosophy. 
But others were set free to drift, without anchor 
and without object, on the ocean of life. An age 
of exalted positive thought is always also an age of 
scepticism. 

Scepticism may influence a noble mind in three 
ways. Of these—as one of his critics has said— 
Shakspeare has given us instances in the characters 
severally of Hamlet, Iago, and Falstaff. One kind 
of men it will drive into profound, but sorrowful, 
speculations on the nature of God and the world, 
life and death—speculations full of interest and 
value to mankind, but bringing to the thinker 
himself little else than sadness and despair. ‘We 
see him quite shut out from hope: looking not 
into the golden orient, but vaguely all round into 
a dim copper firmament, pregnant with earthquake 
and tornado... .. A feeble unit in the middle of 
a threatening infinitude, seeming to have nothing 
given him but eyes, whereby to discern his own 
wretchedness.’ So Carlyle of his famous Professor. 
Byron, Swift, Rousseau, and Shelley give us a 
similar account of themselves. The second type 
becomes cynical, selfish, intriguing. Of this there 
are examples sufficient in the Italian statesmen, 
the cardinals and the popes, of this Renaissance 
period. Machiavelli, whose name has become 
proverbial, is, perhaps, really less open to such 
charges than many of his contemporaries. But it 
is the third type that is at present the most inter- 
esting tous. In every great period of history we 
shall find a Falstaff as well as a Hamlet, the laugh- 
ing philosopher, to throw the weeping philosopher 
into stronger relief ; but nowhere do we see the 
ideal Falstaff more completely realised than in 
Rabelais—no better instance is there of a giant 
intellect, set free from bondage, plunging madly 
into the wildest and most riotous carnival of 
thought, full of the grotesque, the unclean, and 
the sublime, and, under every mask, full of 
laughter. He is said to have died with a loud 
laugh upon his lips, and as was his death, so 
was his life. The personal friend of the greatest 


men of his time, he was continually making them | laughing, 


the objects of his practical jokes. Human life, of 
whose highest problems he had a keen perception, 
seemed to him the broadest of farces. Rire est le 
propre de Thomme, he says to his readers at the 
beginning of the Life of Gargantua, and he repeats 
his text again and again. 

There are few important writers about whom 
there are so many different opinions. According 
to some critics, there are in Rabelais the germs 
of all modern thought. Others call him a mere 
drunken buffoon, whose reputation is based chiefly 
on his obscurity. As in all controversies, there is 
exaggeration on both sides. Rabelais calls himself 
‘the oracle of Goddess Bottle ;’ he ‘ emptied his 
bottle before he wrote, while he was writing, and 
after he had written ;’ and much that he has written 
seems to be little more than the natural outpour- 
ings of such inspiration. But this veil of buffoonery 
was to a great extent assumed, for the sake of safety 
in the age of the burning of heretics; and the same 
may be said of his obscurity. Where the buffoon- 
ery is most outrageous, or the obscurity deepest, a 
gleam of the brightest light is sure to dart out 
unexpectedly from the shadows. Yet, little credit 
can be given to the elaborate interpretations of his 
commentators, who, probably, like the commen- 
tators of Homer and Aristotle summoned before 
Gulliver in the island of Glubbdubdrib, keep in 
the most distant quarters from their principal, in 
the lower world, through a consciousness of shame 
and guilt, because they have so horribly misrepre- 
sented their author to posterity. These attempt to 
make a consistent whole of a work which was 
published in several parts, at different times in the 
life of Rabelais, and with very different objects. 
In the prologue to the first book, he certainly leads 
us to believe—what we must find out for ourselves 
before we have made much progress—that there is 
throughout an under-current of meaning. But it 
is equally certain that in La Vie de Gargantua et de 
Pantagruel, we have no allegorised version of any 

articular period of history. Historical events, no 
voubt, are repeatedly referred to; but the satire 
extends beyond them—it is universal. 

The passage in the prologue just referred to is 
loosely paraphrased as follows: ‘ Alcibiades, in 
the dialogue of Plato called the Banquet, praises 
his master Socrates, without dispute the prince of 
philosophers, and, among other words, says that he 
is like a Siléne. Silénes were little jars, like those 
we see now-a-days in apothecaries’ shops, painted 
outside with merry and fantastic figures, Ecoles, 
catyT®, horned hares, winged goats, stags in harn 
and the like—fanciful mimicries moving the worl 
to laughter, like Silenus, the master of good 
Bacehus ; but within were stored rare drugs, as 
ambergris, spice, musk, civet, and jewels, and other 

recious things. Such, said he, is Socrates, for, 
ook at him outside, and judge by his exterior, and 
you wouldn't give a slice of onion for him, so ugly 
is his figure, and so ridiculous his general appear- 
ance—a pointed nose, the look of a bull, the face 
of a fool, the manners of a simpleton, the dress 
of a chaw-bacon, the fortune of a beggar, unlucky 
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in the world, “~~ mie a fool of himself, 
always hiding his divine philosophy. But open 
this jar, and you will find within a drug that was 
sent from heaven, and is without price, a width of 
soul more than human, wonderful virtues, invin- 
cible courage, unequalled sobriety, steady content, 
perfect self- on, incredible contempt for all 
the prizes for which mankind sit up y night, 
rush about by day, make voyages, and fight battles.’ 
In the same way, he continues, when you read the 
merry titles which I put upon my books, such as 
“ Pantagruel,” or “ The of 
es,” you must not decide at once that there 
is nothing inside but quips and follies, and _merry 
tales. It is not right so lightly to pass judgment 
on the works of men, for ’tis a saying of your own 
that the cowl does not make the monk. You 
should therefore open the book, and weigh with all 
care what meaning lies therein, and you will find 
that the drug contained within is of a value quite 
other than the promise of the jar.’ 
In this description of Socrates, Rabelais gives us 
his own character as much as that of his book. In 
mal appearance, he has been compared to 
ilenus : throughout his life, he was always laugh- 
ing, always drinking, always making a fool of 
himself; but within was hidden—in his case, 
almost as much as in the case of Socrates—a divine 
porte, a width of soul more than human. 
e was introduced by the Cardinal du Bellay, one 
of the most distinguished ay oe of the time, 
to the guests at dinner in the latter's house as ‘ le 
plus —_ esprit et ie plus docte personage de la 
république des lettres,’ 
Frangois Rabelais was born at Chinon in 


father was innkeeper * at the sign of the Lamprey, 
and also a vineyard called La Deviniére, 
a few miles from the village. Here was produced 
the white wine of Pineau, spoken of more than 
once with praise by the —— son. And it 
was in this vineyard—a meet birthplace for the 
‘ oracle of Goddess Bottle,’ that Rabelais was born. 
The lovely scenery of his birthplace made a deep 
impression upon him; his writings are full of 
ces to the neighbourhood,, ed to 
Sevillé and its abbey of Benedictines. e monks 
his education. He can scarcely have learned 
much from them. If the — in the first 
book of his work is at all faithful, they were more 
devoted to the bottle than to books ; but he seems 
to remember them with affection. Rabelais was as 
a child, and ignorant, and could love the child- 
i et of these country monks, without 
being aware of their ignorance. 

He was soon, however, to have experience of 
the ignorance and barbarous pedantry which dis- 
tinguished the monastic orders. 1511, he 
became a priest himself in the Franciscan convent 
of Fontenay le Comte. Some years had been spent, 
om leaving Sevillé, at the university of Angers. 
Of what passed during that time we know little. 
Rabelais was ge to know something of the 
great outside world. The three brothers, Du Bellay, 
—two of whom afterwards became cardinals, and the 
other an illustrious soldier—here became his wn 
as they continued to be throughout his life. An 
now he, who was to be one of the most formidable 


Touraine, in or shortly after the year 1483. His | stak 


enemies of the church that the world has seen, has 
taken priest’s orders—as did Swift, and Sterne, and 
Cervantes (nearly) after him. And he who tells 
us, ‘je cuide que soie descendu de quelque riche 
roi, ou prince, au temps jadis: car onques ne 
vistes hommes qui eust plus affection estre roi et 
riche que moi,’ bound himself with a vow to 
perpetual poverty. His time, however, was not ill 
spent: he devoted himself to the study of the 
reek language, which became as familiar to him 
as his mother-tongue ; and by application to the 
t works of ancient literature, he laid the 
oundations of his wonderful style. The jealousy 
of the monks was roused by the superior learning 
of Rabelais, which also opened his eyes to their 
ignorance and bigotry. ey said the lan- 
guage of Homer was barbarous. His anger, as 
usual, vented itself in ridicule. A feud arose, 
The monks were made the victims of a hundred 
practical jokes. Rabelais was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life in the convent prison, and was 
only released by the forcible entry, in a body, of 
his friends. 

We have now reached the year 1524. In 1516, 
Zwinglius had given voice to the indignation of 
the people at the tyranny of the Church in 
Switzerland. Two years after, a more eloquent 
voice was heard at Wittenberg, denouncing the 
same abuses; and the utterances of Luther and 
his fellow-reformers were received by the ag 
with increasing interest and belief, and every day 
produced a more intense hatred and fear — 
the monks and clergy. The movement had sp 
into France, and was there met by the orthodox 
with their wonted weapons, the rack and the 


e. 
Rabelais could scarcely be called a reformer; 
yet, with many points of difference, there were 
some points of likeness between him and the 
reformers, He, as well as they, had set himself 
free from the restraints of effete medieval thought. 
He was not likely, it is true, to be of much service 
in building up new dogmas on the ruins of the 
old. But the time for building had not yet 
arrived: the preaching of the reformers was as 
oe) only destructive; many of them therefore 
iled him with eagerness as a kindred = His 
learning and the general tendencies of his genius 
were known, and Gargantua and Pantagruel had 
not yet been written to shew that his mind was 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable by any kind of 
dogma. If anything of his epicureanism was 
known, it must be remembered that there was a 
much greater latitude for the expression of epi- 
cureanism in that than this—that the good 
Luther himself could say with approval: ‘If you 
don’t love wine, women, and music, you will 
always be a fool’—a dictum worthy even of the 
Rabelesian philosophy. If, then, Rabelais could 
be mistaken for a reformer by the great leaders of 
the Reformation (he was for some time the friend 
of Calvin), how much more likely was it that such 
a mistake would be made by the half-educated 
monks, whose very dulness made them keener to 
smell out heresy? 

Rabelais saw his Snes. Fortunately, he had 
friends among the high dignitaries of the chure 
many of whom favoured the new cause. 
was obtained from Clement VIL., allowing him to 


of poverty. He retired into the service of Godefrey 


quit the Franciscan order, and cancelling his vow t! 
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d@Esti Bishop of Maillezais, whose private 
secretary he continued to be for some time. The 
bishop, who was a + patron of literary men, 
remained the friend of Rabelais long after the 
latter had left him, corresponding with him, and 
filling his purse when it was empty, which was 
the case very often. 

We next find him parish priest of Sonday, on 
the appointment of the brothers Du Bellay. He 
had studied Hippocrates and Galen with great care, 
and he now began to = his knowledge of medi- 
cine into practice. ine the laughing phi- 
losopher on his mule, riding about from cottage 
to cottage in his parish, his basket of herbs under 
his arm, looking now more than ever like Silenus. 
This period is filled by his biographers with 
innumerable stories, more or less mythical, but 
characteristic. But we must pass them by, and 
follow Rabelais to Montpellier, where he began his 
studies in the School of Medicine about the year 


1530. 

Like all other branches of knowledge, the science 
of medicine had made rapid progress in the last 
few years. In 1526, Paracelsus had created a great 
sensation at the beginning of his professorship of 
aed and surgery at the university of Basel, by 

urning publicly in the amphitheatre the works of 
Avicenna and Galen, assuring his auditors that the 
latchets of his shoes were more instructed than 
those two physicians. His frantic claims to be 
regarded as the legitimate monarch of medicine 
were by most men laughed to scorn, and he him- 
self was compelled to take flight from Basel. But 
it was true that the old science was ing away, 
and a new science was about to arise, a science of 
which Rabelais was to be one of the most illustrious 
founders. 

Rabelais, however, did not cast aside the old 
authorities. His lectures on Hippocrates and 
Galen brought crowds to hear him. ose writers 
reappeared in new editions, under his supervision ; 
and he rapidly made himself a name among the 
doctors by his commentaries upon them. But he 
did not allow himself to be guided entirely by the 
oy of others, One day he dissected the 

y of a criminal who had been sed the 
evening before, and lectured upon its internal 
engaged ch h 

e he was in such pursuits, he seems 
also to have been occupied it au kind of 
dissection, and one in which he was still more 
successful. His fame as a dissector of the human 
body has passed away; but of the art of dissecting 
the human mind he remains to this day an acknow- 
ledged master. The first edition of the Life of 
Gargantua appeared in 1532. The title is: ‘The 
great and inestimable Chronicles of the great and 
enormous Giant Gargantua, containing his Gene- 
alogy, the Size and Strength of his Body, as well as 
the marvellous Feats of Arms that he did for King 
8, as you shall see hereafter’ His fame as a 
physician was at once ecli by this ‘livre 
seigneurial, which, he tells us, ‘was entirely 
written in that part of his time which he set 
apart for his bodily refection—that is to say, for 
his eating and drinking’ His printers said that 
they had sold more copies of it in two months 
than of Bibles in nine years. Like Don Quizote, 
it was intended as a satire on the extravagant tales 
of knight-errantry which constituted the popular 
reading of the age. 


Satire, more than any other kind of art, seems 
to be the child of mature genius. Rabelais was 
now nearly fifty years old. Cervantes was fifty-eight 
when he gave Quixote to the world; Swift 
was sixty at the time of the publication of Gulliver's 
Travels, The poet or the painter may confine 
himself to a narrow field of observation, and yet be 
successful, their work being too minute to covera 
very wide surface. But the satirist must range 
through the whole world of thought and life: he, 
too, must study the minute details, but only with 
a view to the whole, which he must represent with 
a few bold sweeping lines, not one of which but 
must s t a hundred details. To accomplish 
this end he must md .years in study, not 
only of books, but of men. The re and the 
painter have to deal with truth, of which they 
gain knowledge by flashes of inspiration, rather 
than by watchful experience. But the satirist, 
though without some such inspiration he is 
nothing, requires a vast experience of the foibles 
and vices of society, and the pedantries and extra- 
vagances of a Sg in order to write his 
comedy human life, and make it acceptable to 
man 

Shortly after the Life if Gargantua, appeared, 
with a new edition of the same work, ‘ newl 
augmented and corrected by Maistre Jean | 
Docteur en Théologie,’ the ‘ Pan éline Pronos- 
tication certaine, véritable et infallible, pour l’an 
MDXxxIII., novellement composée au Profit et 
Advisement des Gens estourdis et Musars de 
Nature, par Maistre Alcofribas, architrinclin dudit 
Pantagruel (Petit in-8° de 8 feuilles, sans lieu ni 
date). Another mock-astrological work was pub- 
lished about the same time—to this Rabelais 
prefixed his own name, ‘ Francois Rabelais, Docteur 
en Médecine et Professeur en Astrologie,’ 

As yet he had made no systematic attack on 
theology or the church; but there is suflicient 
bitterness in the incidental references which he has 
made to them. Here is one of these—a passage 
which, however, may have been inserted in a later 
edition. Rabelais has just described the birth of 
G tua—how he e a summersault, and came 
forth from the left ear of his mother. ‘This done 
he did not cry like other children : “ Mie, mie, mie !” 
but called out with a loud voice: “ Drink, drink, 
drink!” as if he were inviting all the world to 
come and drink..... I doubt not that you will 
disbelieve this assuredly strange manner of nativity. 
If you do not believe it, I don’t care; but a 
man, a man of common-sense, believes everything 
he is told or finds written down. Saith not 
Solomon, Proverbiorum xiv., Innocens credit omni 
verbo, &c.; and again St Paul, prim. Corinthior. 
xiii, Charitas omnia credit? y don’t you 
believe it? Because, you say, it is without prob- 
ability. I say to you, this is the very reason why 

ou should believe it with 7) cama ith ; for the 
rbonnists say that faith is the ent of thin 
that have no probability” And so on, Suc 
passages, and his known —— were sufficient 
to excite the suspicions of the theologians, but the 
storm of universal theological indignation did not 
yet burst upon Rabelais. 

We next find Rabelais at Rome, in the train of 
Cardinal Jean du Bellay. The latter had returned 
from his embassy to Henry VIL, in = 
according to some authorities, he was accompani 
by Rabelais, in the capacity of family doctor and 


| 


(5° 


rivate secretary. This visit of Rabelais to 
Fngland—which. however, does not rest on very 
strong evidence—took place before he began his 
medical studies at Montpellier. The cardinal was 
now at Rome, in order, if possible, to settle the 
difficulties between the pope and Henry VIII. 
This time it is certain that Rabelais was with him. 
We have a collection of letters, dated from Rome, 
from him to his old friend and master, the Bishop 
of Maillezais. They are very interesting, as they 
are full of his opinions on the political position of 
Europe, given in his own rich and lucid style, and 
making one of his biographers almost regret that 
he had devoted his genius to satire instead of 
actual history. One characteristic runs through- 
out: like Socrates, Rabelais was always ‘ pauvre 
de fortune:’ in almost all the letters there is a 
request for more money with all = Rabelais 
was far from being wise as the children of this 
generation are wise. His restless spirit would not 
suffer him to stay many years in one place, how- 
ever lucrative it might be. And the same uncon- 
trollable energy of thought would not allow him to 
dissimulate his opinions, though the expression of 
them might be dangerous. He could not restrain 
his unquenchable love of pleasure and merriment. 
His money was spent as fast as he received it; and 
he made —_ itself, even the pope, objects of 
his practical jokes. But jokes were seldom the 
cause of great enmity or bitterness. There was 
something in his manner—something of gentleness 
and magnanimity beneath the wild merriment of 
his conduct—that made all, except rough bigots 
and narrow pedants, kindly disposed towards him. 
And there was something in that age, a childlike 
love of mirth and extravagance, which inclined all 
vigorous minds to this lord of frolic and misrule. 
Men were as yet ardent in their likes and dislikes, 
The fervent admiration the child feels for all that 
is free, and beautiful, and noble, had not yet 
given place to the cold cynicism of the maturer 
eighteenth century. The follies of Rabelais were 
regarded as a part of the wonderful vivacity of his 
intellect, while a later age had neither a like 
admiration for the genius of Steele or Fielding nor 
pardon for their follies. 

The rest of the life of Rabelais was occupied 
chiefly with his great work. About 1534-35, he 
returned to France, and published a new edition of 
Gargantua, in much the same condition as we now 

it. The title this time was: ‘ La Vie ines- 
timable du grand Gargantua, Pére de Pantagruel, 
jadis compousée l’Abstracteur de Quintessence ; 
ivre plein de Pantagruélisme (Lyon, Fr. Juste, 
1535, in-16 de 102 f. goth).’ The first part of 
Pantagruel appeared about the same time. The 
storm then ae ac to burst. The writings of Rabelais 
were received by the educated with unbounded 
enthusiasm, while the ignorant began to view them 
with ever increasing hatred; and not only the 
ignorant monks and priests, but the Aristotelians 
and Platonists of the university, and the leaders of 
the Reformation, joined in the outcry against them. 
The friendship between Rabelais and Calvin came 
to an end, and was followed by a mutual declara- 
in 1536, it was thought necessary by his friends 
to obtain for him a ial bull of absolution from 
Pope Paul III., which also appointed him prebend 
of the Benedictine Abbey of St Maur. 
In 1537 he left Rome, and, having taken his 


doctor’s degree in medicine at Montpellier on his 
way, he is again at Paris. For the next nine years 
he is engaged in his profession of physician at 
Paris, and perhaps partly in the Abbey of St Maur, 
He is not, however, neglecting Pantagruel, a con- 
tinuation of which appeared in 1546. It is dedi- 
cated to the Queen of Navarre. The monks, the 
pedants, and the reformers became more indignant 
and violent than ever. There are two reasons for 
this increase in the wrath of the reformers: the 
satire of Rabelais had become much more bitter ; 
and the reformers were now much more decided 
in their aims. The parties in the church were 
now more clearly defined. The reformers had 
gained strength, and were no longer in need of 
powerful though dangerous alliances with great 
men, simply because they were opposed to the 
abuses of Rome. They looked for and found a 
useful assistant in such men as Rabelais, so long 
as their policy was merely destructive ; but when 
they began to construct anew, they found that he 
was as ready to pull down the new as the old. 
Henry Estienne said of him: ‘Though Rabelais 
seems to be on our side, yet he is continually 
throwing stones into our garden.’ Most of the 
reformers handled his name much more roughly. 
The monks and pedants had always been his 
enemies. And now the University of Paris (the 
‘ Sorbonnistes” of a passage already quoted) peti- 
tioned King Francis to condemn the scurrility and 
heresy of the works of Rabelais. Rabelais sent a 
counter-petition, very characteristic of its author, 
to the effect that, ‘ Whereas certain printers and 
publishers have introduced matter into the writings 
of Master Francois Rabelais which has been the 
cause of much public discontent, and also of much 
detriment to the author’s meaning, the said author 
begs that those printers and publishers shall be 
reprimanded, and permission shall be given to him 
to continue his work” The king’s reply was 
entirely in favour of Rabelais. ‘He had,’ he said, 
‘a horror of all such serpent-eaters (mangeur de 
serpents) as found the charge of mortal heresy on 
the fact that somewhere an n is om for an m, 
through the fault and carelessness of the printers.’ 

Francis I. died in 1547. He had been through- 
out the friend of Rabelais, as well as of all who 
were distinguished in literature and art. Leonardo 
da Vinci died in his arms ; Erasmus received from 
him the offer of the government of his new royal 
college. With all his faults—and they were many 
—we cannot but love this king of France. Who 
does not remember what Andrea del Sarto says of 
him in Mr Browning’s poem ? 

That Francis, that first time, 

And that long festal day at Fontainebleau! 

I surely then could sometimes leave the ground, 

Put on the glory, Rafael’s daily wear, 

In that humane great monarch’s golden look— 

One finger in his beard or twi curl 

Over his mouth’s good mark that made the smile, 

One arm about my shoulder, round my neck, 

The jingle of his gold chain in my ear, 

inting proudly with his breath on me, 

All his court round him, seeing with his eyes, 

Such frank French eyes! 
Henry II., who succeeded Francis, extended the 
same indulgence to Rabelais, who, after a third 
short visit to Rome, was — curé of Meudon. 
This appointment he ow 


to his friend and pro- 
tector, inal Jean du Bellay, now Bishop “4 
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Paris. The enemies of Rabelais became still more 
furious. Peter Ramus, the celebrated reviver of 
the Platonist philosophy, made a violent attack 
upon him ; but it was like handling a scorpion to 
use words as weapons against Rabelais. The abuse 
of Ramus has been forgotten ; but it will never be 
forgotten that in the fourth book of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel, which was published at this time (1550 
aD.), there is a certain ‘ poor Rameau who finds 
that he is destined to be an object for spitting 
upon to the remotest posterity.’ 

The literary career of Rabelais, so far as it had 
to do with his contemporaries, is now at an end. 
The fifth book of Gargantua and Pantagruel was 
not published until after his death. : 

In 1553, at the age of seventy, he died. The 
last few years had been spent in his parish of 
Meudon, in quiet charity. He had never been 
ascetic in his life, and he did not become so now, 
but liberally ministered to the bodily as well as 
the spiritual wants of his parishioners—beloved by 
all. Meudon, while he was there, was a favourite 
resort for Parisians on Sunday. They used to say, 
and the saying was still repeated as a proverb a 
century after: ‘Let us go to Meudon: there we 
shall see the castle, and the caverns, and curé, who 
is, of all men in the world, the most pleasant to 
look on, and the most good-humoured, and who 
gives his friends and all good people the best 
reception and the best discourse.’ 

hen at last death was approaching, a 
came to his bedside with inquiries about fis health 
from the Cardinal de Chatillon. ‘Dis & mon- 
seigneur,’ he said, ‘en quelle galante humeur tu 
me vois ; je vais quérir un grand peut-étre. I] est 
au nid de la pie; dis lui quil sy tienne, et, pour 
toi, tu ne seras jamais qu’un fou.’ When the last 
moment came, he said, with a burst of laughter: 
‘Draw the curtain; the farce is played. 

Of the great work of Rabelais there is not space 
for more than a few words. The object of the 


with which the age abounded, and of which we 
find a very copious list in the first book of Don 
Quixote. As the narrative re the language 
becomes more caustic, and bears more distinct 
reference to the questions of the time. We miss, 
too, as Hallam says, the luxuriant merriment of 
the beginning. In form, the satire follows the 
model of Lucian, but its spirit flows rather from 
the inspiration of Aristophanes. The language of 
Rabelais is peculiarly rich and eloquent. The 


fountain from which modern French draws its 
characteristics. In places it is very obscure, but 
the difficulties have ton much exaggerated. The 
English translation of Sir Thomas Urquhart, which 
is generally considered to be a —— among 
translations, contains all the difficulties of the 
original. The Contes Drolatiques of Balzac, 
avowedly imitations, in style and language, of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel, are more difficult. 

In a certain sense, Rabelais is the father of all 
modern satire. His influence is visibly present in 
Don Quixote, the plays of Molitre, in the works 
of Sterne, Thackeray, Voltaire, and even of Charles 
Kingsley. But a r portion of his spirit de- 
scended upon Swift than upon any other. Epi- 
sodes in Gulliver's Travels are drawn directly from 
Rabelais, though the individuality of Swift has 
made them his own. The Tale of a Tub (though 


tp, — 


earlier hoe is to satirise the extravagant romances | Bi 


now generally attributed to Dr Arbuthnot) is 
evidently an imitation throughout ; Hallam says 
that it is the best imitation. But there was an 
immense difference between the two men. Rabelais 
enjoyed life, laughed always and at all things: 
Swift’s life was spent in hatred of men and gods, 
and his laughter was even greater torture +0 bie 
self than to the objects of his hatred. 


ABOARD THE SEA-MEW. 
IN TWENTY-TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XIII. 


THat trap took just as I expected. Brassey 
leaped up like a wounded tiger, and, cutlash in 
hand, Van bounded down the stairs, when the 
two men were locked in a sharp tussle in an 
instant, leaving the way clear for me to slip up, 
gain the mizzen shrouds, and make my way up 
into the top, where I Jaid my treasures; went 
hand-over-hand by the stay, and got down to the 
deck again in the dark by the main shrouds, with- 
out being seen, and joined the party that was 
ae collected by the noise and houteg in the 
cabin. 
‘Curse you; bring a lantern. Help here, or 
he ’ll end me,’ roared Van in a smothered voice ; 
but not a man dared go down till I offered, and, 
making-believe to be afraid to venture without a 
cutlash, one of the chaps handed me one; and with 
the lantern in my other hand, I went cautiously 
down, chuckling to myself to find that Van and 
Brassey had been mauling one another awfully, 
and if it had not been for my coming, there ’d no 
doubt have been an end of one of the scoundrels ; 
for, woke up wild and savage from a drunken 
sleep, Brassey had attacked Van fiercely, and when 
I == them, had him down and half-throttled. 
ere wasn’t a man that didn’t grin as Van 
cursed and raged at Brassey for a drunken fool, 
starting up and knocking the lamp over; while 
rassey swore that Van struck him first, shewing 
his bleeding head as a witness ; but after such an 
up-and-down fight as they had had in the dark, no 
one took much notice of what he said, every one, 
themselves included, taking it for a false alarm; 
and we all separated, leaving Van and Brassey sore 
and savage as could be. 
omy how frightened some of the prisoners 
we the broken panes: ‘ Don’t e 
captain thought there was so much che oy old 


‘Hold your tongue,’ says the other; ‘he'll hear 
you ;’ and then we both laughed and walked for- 
ward, me wishing the while that those below could 
have known of my luck, but satisfied that they 
would feel that there was nothing particular the 
matter. 

Feeling pretty sure that Van would not be on 
deck again that night, I waited about three hours 
all in a tremble, as I lay in my hammock, for fear 
I should go to sleep, and forget to fetch the 
weapons ; and even then, spite of all my pains, 
lying there and trying to keep awake, if 1 did not 

rop off, and dream that they were missed from 
the cabin, and that Van was going to shoot Mr 
Ward for stealing them. Then I awoke with a 
start, and it seemed to me that I had been asleep 
for hours and hours, and I slipped out of my 
hammock to find, from the men talking on deck, 


study of it is most interesting, as it is the chief | Brass. 
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that I couldn’t have been more than five minutes. 
So I crept down again and into my hammock, and 
once more I dropped off, do all I would to stop it. 
and this time I dreamed that the wind 
changed, and all hands had been piped to shorten 
sail, when they came across the arms in the top. 
Then I awoke again with a start, to find that I 
could hear the buzzing of voices still upon the 
deck. But I wouldn’t risk it any more, though I 
feel sure I shouldn’t have slept above half an hour 
at a stretch; and sitting down by my hammock- 
head, I took a bit of baccy, and sat listening to 
old Sam snoring, till it seemed as if it would never 
grow late enough to go. At last, I felt that if I 
meant to act, it must be at once, or there would 
—— be a ch in the watch, and I might 

my chance ; so I crept up on deck, taking with 
me a handful of lashing ; and as soon as I felt the 
breeze, I knew that I was not a minute too soon, 
for with a good mate or captain, orders would 
have been given directly to shorten sail. 

The watch were well forward, and, as usual, the 
one at the wheel was half asleep, or, being now 
much lighter, he must have seen me going up or 
coming down from the mizzen-top where I 
left the arms ; but no; I got them safe down, and 
then crawling like a cat along the deck, I threaded 
the lanyard I had through the trigger-guards of the 
pistols, and lowered them one at a time, all six, 
and was just drawing the lanyard back after 
loosing one end, when I felt a warm hand from 
below grasp mine, and on drawing it away I was 
able to pass the six cutlashes down one after the 
other, to have them taken from my hand. 

I'd hardly done before I heard a step on the 
deck behind me, and sir flat down, I gave a 
half-roll over, so that I lay close under the comb- 


ing, but not daring to move, for it was the watch 
coming to the man at the wheel. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Every ing reg’lar, Van used to take two of 
the chaps down La to Mr Ward, and he used to 


doctor their wounds for them, as I used to hear, 
for, seeing that they never felt disposed to trust me 
near the prisoners, I used to hang away, and never 
attempt to go near; but I kept on sending a line 
now and then by the little bird, telling them that 
I was making my plans, and that they were to 
wait a bit. I used to tell them too to feed the 
linnet, and it got to be so at last that if I wanted 
it to take a message, all I had to do was to take 
away its seed and water over-night, and let it loose 
at daybreak, and it would go as straight as possible 
to the broken skylight, flit down, and come back 
in about ten minutes, 

I know it must have been a disappointment 
often to them below ; but then I daren’t often be 
sending notes, for fear of being noticed. Then, 
too, I was puzzled a deal about things; I wanted 
to know what Van meant by keeping his five 

risoners, and what I ought to do for the best. 

and seize a and get them aboard, or to 
me wee hand when there was only the watch 
on dec 


This last seemed the most likely way, for going 
afloat in an open boat, with the chance of being 
picked up, is queer work, and the sort of thing 
that, when a man has tried once, he is well satisfied 


not to try again. So, being, as it were, head-man, 


I settled that we’d seize the ship ; and after talk- 
ing, it over, the first chance I had, with Sam and 
Bill Smith, they quite agreed, thinking about 
salvage, you see; and then I began to reckon up 
the stuff I’d got to work with. 

To begin with, there was Mr Ward, who was as 
good as two, so I put him down in my own mind 
two. 

Then going on with my best men—there was 
Sam, who was also good for two, if he was only 
put in the right way. 

Then Bill Smith, who hadn’t quite got his 
strength again, so I put him at one and a 

Next came Tomtit, who was right enough, no 
doubt, in his way, only being so long and wankle,* 
I couldn’t help thinking he’d be like a knife [ 
used to have—out and out bit of stuff, but weak 
in the spring; and just when you were going to 
use it for something particular, it would shut up, or 
else double backwards. That’s just what I ex- 

cted Tomtit would do—double up somewhere, so 

dursn’t only put him down at a one 

Then there was the fat nger who cried, 
He shewed fight a bit in the scrimmage, but I 
hadn’t much faith in him; there was too much 
water in him for strength, so I dursn’t put him 
down neither for more than half. While as for Mr 
Bell, poor chap, and his sister, they were worse 
than naughts, being like in one’s way. So you see 
that altogether I had to — on two and two 
was four, and one and a was five and a half, 
and a half made six, and another half, which I put 
to balance the two naughts to the bad, making, all 
told, what I reckoned as six, and myself thrown 
into the i 

And now came the question : How was we 
men and true to get the better of seventeen of 
they? I turned it over all sorts of ways. Once I 
thought I’d get the doctor to p’ison the lot, only 
it seemed so uncommon like, even if the others 
were mutineers and pirates, while most likely they 
wouldn’t have taken the p’ison if we’d wanted 
couldn’t move, might a thaps, wi 
some of ’em, if the stuff was laid c thar way; 
and that might answer if a better plan couldn't 
thought of. To go right at them without a strata- 
gem would have been, of course, madness, though 
Sam Brown was for that when I talked to him, 
saying, thinking wasn’t no use, and all we had to do 
was to get first fire at ’em twice, and shoot twelve, 
when we could polish off the other five easy. Now, 
that sounded all very nice, but I was afraid it 
wouldn’t work, so I give it up, and asked Bill 
Smith his opinion, but he said he hadn’t none. 

I’d have given something to have had a long 
—— with Mr Ward, for I think we might have 

ocked up something between us that would have 
held water; but a talk with him being out of the 
question, I had to think it out myself ; and all I 
could come at was, that the best thing would be to 
leave a bottle or two of rum where the watch 
could find it ; and then, if we could shut down the 
hatches on the others, we might do some good. 
That seemed the simplest thing I could get hold 
of, for it looked to me as if the more one tried to 
work out something fresh, the more one couldn't. 

I watched my chance, and wrote out all m 
slam, tasted Mr Ward ; and this time, 
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contrived, when no one was looking 
letter down the skylight, telling him that he was to 
send me an answer by the bird, writ big, so as I 
shouldn’t make no mistakes in the ing of it. 
Next morning, as soon as I was on deck, I found that 
I was too late, for Van and a om, of the chaps 
were hunting the linnet about, while, as it flitted 
from side to side of the deck, you could see a bit 
of white paper tied under its wing, and it must 
have been that as set them on after it. 

I knew well enough that if the bird was caught, 
it would be all over with my scheme, and p’raps 
with me ; so I went at it with the others, trying 
to catch the little thing, contriving, though, to 


, to drop my 


frighten it all I could, so that it flew up into the | fro 


rigging, and being nearest at the time, | followed 
it out on to the main-yard. 

‘Be careful, Roberts, says Van, as I went cau- 
tiously out till I was right over the water, the 
linet going right off to the end; but I got my 
feet in the stirrups and followed on, mpouing f 
see it flit off to another part of the rigging. I’d 
made up my mind what to do if I could get at it; 
for, though I liked the pretty little thing, there 
was a wonderful deal depending on whether it was 
caught or not, while the time I was abusing 
myself for not being on deck sooner. I’d let the 
bird’s cage be open the night before, ready for it to 

out, and now it was plain that it been 
wn to the cabin, and Mr Ward had sent me an 
answer. 

But it was no use to grumble; there was the 
bird before me, and if it would only keep still for 
another half-minute, I thought I saw my way 
clear. Plenty were now watching me from below ; 
and fortunately for me, instead of flitting off, the 
little bird crouched down upon the yard-arm, so 
that, creeping nearer and nearer, I got quite within 
reach, when, making a dash as it were to catch it, 
I knocked the poor little thing stunned into the 
sea, making a sham slip at the same time, and 


hanging by my hands. 

*Yah-h-h! you clumsy Iubber!’ roared Van; 

and then to one or two about him: ‘ Lower the 
ingy, and pick up that bird.’ 

‘ ter all,’ I growled to myself; but we 
were going pretty fast through the water; and by 
the time we had heaved to, and let down the boat, 
the little thing was out of sight, and I felt that for 
this time we were safe. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Our every-day life on board the Sea-mew had 
not much in it to talk about. Of course the ship 
was badly handled, and there was a deal of 
drunkenness aboard, though hardly ever before 
night. In the daytime, they just did what little 
— or shortening sail there was, and then 
smoked, and ate, and drank just as they liked. 
After the first few days, they had the fat passenger 
up, and made him cook, and hang me if one day I 
’t see him crying into the soup he was making! 
But I — kept at a distance, never ing to 
him, only kept watching rom what 
the others said, I learned Mr Bell was only 
just alive ; while some of them used to talk about 
poor sister in a way that made me set to work 

more than ever to get my plans right. 
I got to think at last that if I waited much 


longer, I should never do anything ; so one da’ 
wine had 0 belie down inks 


the cabin, wrapped in a piece of paper, and on that 
piece of Paper was written ‘ To-n ht? 

‘Now, if he’s the man I take him for, all them 
pistols will be loaded, and the cutlashes ready for 
action,’ I says to myself; and leaving that to Mr 
Ward for his part, I warned Sam and Bill, and 
do mine. 

, saving up on purpose ; and as soon as it 
was dark that = Bf A just before they set the 
watch, I put two good big bottles of rum where I 
thought they would find them, and then waited to 
see, 


All things turned out just as I could have 
wished, for going by an hour after, I could tell 
m the chatter going on that the three chaps 
were at the rum, which they supposed to have 
been left by mistake by those who had the watch 
the night before. Some of the chaps were carous- 
ing in the fore-cuddy, where they could easily be 
boxed up, and the others were with Van and 
Brassey, all card-playing in the skipper’s cabin. 

It seemed almost a hopeless case, now it was 
come to the point, but I felt that making up one’s 
mind was half the battle, and I was up now, and 
meant to do or die. 

Bill and Sam were on deck, and knew their parts 
well enough; Bill to manage the chap at the 
wheel, Sam to shut up the party in the fore-cuddy ; 
I meaning to secure the cabin hatch ; and then I 
thought if that was done, we should have time to 
settle and lash the watch, who ought to be half- 
drunk, leaving our hands free to keep those quiet 
who would be trying to get out of the cabin. 

Now plan was to get Mr Ward = —— 
the hole I made in my fall, if I could get the 
fellow away who was stationed there, and now it 
was that I trusted to the rum, for before now Van 
had been content to have a chap at the cabin door 
leaving the watch to make sure the prisoners did 
not get on deck. 

I was about right, for we three had not been 
watchin a er the bulwarks before one of 
the mar out ‘ !’ and the sentry fellow 
goes to where they were busy with the rum. e 
next moment I was at the broken skylight, and 
whis: down the one word ‘Tools,’ for 1 was 
afraid them playing in the other cabin might hear. 

Mr Ward was ready, and next minute I was 
under the bulwark again with the arms the doctor 
had up, and we three had each a pistol in 
our belts, and a cutlash in our hands before the 
sentry chap came back. 

The night was not so dark as I could have 
wished, but it was dark enough for us, and, as I 
expected, the sentry couldn’t resist the smell of 
that rum, and in a very few minutes he was alo 
with the others again, and did not seem di 
to come back. So now seeming to be my time, I 
said the word: Sam crept off one way, Bill the 
other, with their orders that there was to be no 
bloodshed only as a last resource, and I went to 
the skylight, keeping the side nearest to the cabin 
hatch, when I turned cold all over, for I heard 
Van’s cough, and he came up the stairs as if to 
look out. 

There was nothing else for it: I knew that if 
he missed the sentry, he would most likely spoil 
my plan, so, at the risk of being seen by the watch, 
I stood boldly up in the ae tek oe took a ste 
this way and that way, and began to whi 
softly to myself like. 
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It was a bold trick, but Van was taken in: he 
could see some one was on guard ; he could hear 
the watch ; and the face of the man at the wheel 
was plain enough by the binnacle light, so that all 
seemed well. 

‘If Bill only makes his attempt now, we’re 
undone,’ I thought ; but all kept still aft, and then 
I shuddered like for fear Van should speak to me, 
but he did not say a word, only turned to go down 
again, and my breath came freer, as I felt for the 
lashings I had got ready for the prisoners I hoped 
to make; while I’m afraid if Van had come up to 
me then I should have been his death, and then 
have secured the cabin hatch. 

As I said before, I breathed freer, and turned 
my attention to where the four men were at the 
rum; but the next moment I was taken all aback 
again, for Van came up once more, stood still as if 
listening, and then saying to me: ‘ Keep a sharp 
look-out,’ he turned once more to go. 

‘Right, I mumbles out, as if my mouth was full 
of baccy, and the next minute I could hear his 
voice quite plain through the other half of the 
skylight. 

* Now or never,’ I says to myself, in dread lest 
that watchful cur should spoil my chance ; and, 
going down on hands and knees, I leaned through 
the hole. 

‘With a will! Mr Ward,’ I says, and, grasping 
my arms, next moment he was through and lying 
on the deck aside me, just as we could hear the 
scrooping noise of Sam closing the hatch of the 
fore-cuddy. 

‘Quick, Mr Butterwell,’ I says, and Tomtit had 
hold of my arms, but, just as I expected, he shut 
up when he was wanted, for there was a slight 
scuffle by the wheel as I gave a heave, the watch 
stopped their chatter to listen, and as I rose up 
like to hoist Mr Butterwell out, he went back into 
the cabin with a crash, falling against the bulk- 
head which separated it from the cabin where Van 
was, and if I had not darted to the hatch, he would 
have been up with the three hell-hounds at his 
back. But he was too late ; I had the hatch over, 
and then turned to help Sam, who, like a brick as 
he was, had gone at the watch. 

I need hardly tell you that Mr Ward was 
already in the thick of it; and Bill, coming up, 
having silenced his man with a tap on the La 
it was even odds, four inst four; but the 
fellows fought savagely, and it was not until the 
sentry was cut down, and another had a bullet 
through him, that the other two were lashed fast 
neck and heels together. 

Now all this time ig he been thundering and 
battering away at both hatches, but I was in hopes 
that they would be held fast till we were at 
liberty, and we made the game we had taken 
secure before we left them, when a crash told us 
that something had given way, and running aft, 
we heard two pistol-shots fired quickly, one after 
the other, and could see the es and a 
standing by the hatch. 

a hand was raised to fire, but I dropped the 
pistol, for I remembered that it was empty; and 
sword in hand, with my blood up, I ra AF at 
whoever it might be, but only to miss my aim, for 
he darted aside and caught my cutlash on his in an 
instant. 

It was cleanly done, that guard ; and I shouldn’t 
have thought he had it in him, for it was no other 


figure | dark, their shots did not tell ; and before they coul 


than Tomtit, who had climbed out well armed, and 
sent a couple of shots through the hole Van and 
his party had battered through the hatch. He was 
a fend in need, and a friend indeed that time, 
for if he hadn’t come up as he had, it would 
perhaps have gone precious hard with us. 

But there was no time to be lost, for I e 
every moment that they would find their way up 
on deck from one of the cabin windows ; and now, 
in place of wishing for darkness, we prayed for 
light, so as to be able to see our enemies, and from 
which side we should next be attacked. 

I wanted Mr Ward to take the lead, but he 
would not—only asked to be set his work, so I set 
him at the cabin hatch ; Bill I planted on the poo 
to cut down the first man who should try to dim 
on deck; Mr Tomtit over the two bound men of 
the watch, and the wounded ; and Sam over the 
hatch of the forksel, for though we ’d got the upper 
hand, there was no knowing for how long it would 
be, and besides, we all knew well that if once the 
savages below got us under, there would be no 
mercy for us. 

What a night that was, and how long the day 
seemed coming! I was going about from place to 
place to see if I could make out danger anywhere, 
when Mr Ward called to me, and made a com- 
munication, whose end was that, with Mr Tomtit’s 
help, we drew the two prisoners to the cabin 
hatch, and left him to guard them and the cabin, 
while Mr Ward and I dropped through the sky- 
light quick as thought. But they h us through 
the bulkhead, and directly after we heard a hand 
on the door, and the key move, to which I answered 
with a shot, crashing t a the panel, and who- 
ever it was dropped, while for reply another bullet 
was sent back. 

ept , and now —— with Mr an 
hie sister, she holding him up on one side, Mr 
Ward on the other. 

‘Quick as you can, sir, I ‘for 
there ’s some devilment ’most ready ;’ when mount- 
ing the table himself, Mr Ward put a chair ready, 
and helped Mr Bell and his sister up beside him. 
He then drew up the chair, planted it firmly, and 
was through the skylight in an instant. He then 
asked Miss Bell to mount, but she would not until 
after her brother; and with the doctor’s help, the 

r feeble young fellow was up. en I 
send a sound as startled me, and running to the 
table, I caught Miss Bell in my arms, and dragged 
her down and to one side, just before three or four 
pistol-shots came tearing through the bulkhead, 
making the splinters fly in all directions. 

‘ Now, up, quick,’ I said ; and leaping on to the 
table, I dragged her on, lifted her im my arms to 
Mr Ward, and the next minute she was in safety, 
when, expecting another firing, I jumped down 
again, and went on my hands and knees. : 

Just as I expected, they fired again ; but 


reload, I had jumped upon the table and climbed 
out to the rest. 

‘It’s a wonder almost that they did not Wy to 
make them safe before,’ I said panting ; and then, 
having made Mr Bell and his sister comfortable 
under the bulwarks, we began to take steps for 
a bin Light pen we 

id a tarpaulin on the cabin ight, and a spare 
sail over that, and then again on the sail we coiled 
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all the rope and cable we could. The cabin and 
forksle hatches we one. gh gs same fashion, so 
that it was quite impossible for any one to get u 

that way ; while just about daybreak, when a head 
ge over the rail close to the wheel, the 

op Bill Smith gave it sent it back again in a 
moment, so that there did not seem much to fear 
at present. 

Daylight, and then glorious sunrise—a big word 
that for a common sailor, but sailors, as a rule, 
think a deal of the bright sunshine and the 
dancing waters. And a bright morning that was, 
cheering us up all, so that with a grin I went up to 
Mr Ward and axed his on for hitting him ; 
axing too, at the same time, how he found himself 
after the stab I put in his pocket. But there, 
instead of laughing, if he didn’t turn almost like 
the fat passenger, for his lip went all of a tremble, 
and his voice turned husky as he shook me by 
both hands and says : ‘ God bless you, Roberts, and 
forgive me for ever doubting so true a man for a 
moment.’ 

‘Don’t you be in a hurry, sir, with your thanks. 
Maybe we ain’t half-done yet. We’ve divided the 
ship, and got the deck and a breaker of water, and 
there’s what rum them four didn’t finish; but 
they ‘ve got the below-decks and all the prog, unless 
we can find some anywhere else. We’ve got the 
upper hand, but now the question is, can we 
keep it ?’ 

‘No, you can’t,’ shouts one of the fellows lying 
tied on the deck ; ‘so’——— 

He didn't say any more, for Mr Tomtit fetched 
him a slap on the face with the flat of his cutlash, 
and then the fellow lay and muttered most savagely. 

We had a bit of a refresher in the shape of some 
cold water, with a dash of rum in it; when Mr 
Ward said that there was some provisions in their 
cabin below, and volunteered to get them if I 
stood at the skylight opening with two loaded 
pistols, to command the door that Van had kept 
on the outside. 

I did not much like running any more risks 
than we could help; but food I knew we should 
be obliged to have, and if we could get it without 
jattacking Van and his party, so much the better ; 
/for though I knew that it must come to that, I 
wanted to put it off as long as I could, and I was 
just making ready to go to the skylight with Mr 

ard, when there was a shout from Mr Tomtit, 
and at the same moment a bullet struck the 
bulwark close to where Miss Bell was sitting. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Mr Ward sprang like a tiger towards the cabin 
skylight, where, through a slit in the sailcloth and 
tarpaulin, you could see a hand holding a pistol 
twisting about to get back again ; but, though it 

most likely come through easy enough, the 
edges of the stiff tarpaulin now closed round the 
wrist, and though the owner seemed to struggle 

, and having a peephole somewhere, shrieked 
out as Mr Ward came on, there was no saving the 
hand, upon which the young doctor's cutlash came 
down like a streak of lightning, cutting it to the 
bone, when it was at last dragged through, leaving 
the pistol upon the deck. 

ow, this came from the side of the skylight 
over the mutineers’ cabin, for so far they did not 
seem to have got into the one where Mr Ward and 


his friends had been ; and seeing this, Mr Ward 


in volunteered to go down, after we had moved 
Mr Bell and his sister for safety under the port 
bulwarks, thrown another sail or two over the 
skylight, and then bowsed up a bit of an awning, 
for the sun came through, and beat heavily upon 
the poor sick man. 

But having been made a big man of now, and 
being consulted upon all points, I give in against 
—7 going down, for, says I: ‘You’re too 
vallable a man to * os Mr Ward, sir, and 
one can only go down after that there prog when 
we’re reg’lar dead beat. Let’s hoist a signal of 
distress, in case we’re seen by any other ship, 
keeping on ourselves steady like, watching well, 
and taking things coolly as we can.’ 

My advice was taken, though if it hadn’t been, I 
don’t know as I should have gone and hanged 
myself; and there we sat, listening to the move- 
ments of the mutineers below, and wonderin 
what devilry they were planning, till all was sti 
as still, the wind falling calm, and the sea turning 
like glass; while the only sound we could hear 
was the twitter, twitter of Mr Tomtit’s birds down 
below, which, by good luck, had got plenty of 
water and seeds, for, knowing as the little things 
has sense enough only to eat just as much as is 
good for them, I had well filled their boxes the 

y before. 


‘D’ ye hear the birds, Roberts?’ says Mr Tomtit 
to me, just as if there was nothing else in the 
world but birds, and I do believe as he thought 
they was the most important things living, save 
uf for a bit when he was thinking of Miss Bell, 
and perhaps, after all, he thought her only a kind 
of sweet song-bird as he would like to have along 
with the others. However, ‘D’ ye hear the birds, 
Roberts ?’ he says. 

‘Yes, sir, I do, I says. ‘I was just a-thinking 
about ’em when you spoke.’ 

‘ Were you ?’ he says, brightening up, and laying 
down his pistol. 

‘Yes, I was, I says; ‘but don’t you lay down 
that there bullet-iron, for you never know how 
soon you may want it, sir. While we’re like this, 
sir, you'll have to sleep with both eyes open, and 
you a nussin’ a pistol; while as to what you gets 
to eat, you must pick that up on the point of your 
cutlash,’ 

‘But about the birds,’ he says eagerly. ‘How 
many are there left ?’ 

‘Well, I says, ‘sir, I can’t rightly say ; but I 
was a-thinking that if we could get ’em up on 
deck by shoving a hole through the wires with a 
boat-oar, there ’d be enough of ’em, with ’conomy, 
to last us all for eight days.’ ; 

‘ What ?’ he says, staring. 

‘Why,’ I says, ‘lowancing ourselves to one big 
bird a-piece, or two little uns, we could keep our- 
selves alive for a bit.’ 

He didn’t say a word, but looked just for all the 
world as if he thought it would ha’ been a deal 
more like the right thing to do to cut one of us 
up small to feed his little cock-sparrows and things, 
if they ran short of food. So, just out of a bit of 
spite like, I says to him drily: ‘You might try 

iss Bell with them two doves now, sir, I says. 

‘Hold your tongue!’ he ays quite fierce, and 
looking to see if Mr Ward had heard. 

‘Wouldn’t make a bad roast, sir, and this here 
sun ’s hot enough to cook bullock.’ 

‘ Will you be quiet ?’ he says. 
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‘And she’d pick them bones, and thoroughly 


enjoy ’—— 

y Roberts, says Mr Ward, just then in a whisper, 
‘what ’s that ?’ 

I'd heard the sound at the same moment as he 
did, and for a moment it didn’t strike me as to 
what it might be; but the next instant I was at the 
side with a cocked pistol in my hand, an example 
followed by all the others, for, through our bad 
watching, two men out of the fore-cabin had 
dropped “4 j overboard, and were making for the 
poop, when I hailed them to, stop, covering one 
rrith a pistol the while. 

He saw that it was of no use, so he asked for a 
rope directly, and heaving him one, we had him 
aboard lashed and lying down upon the deck 
beside his mates in i. than no time; but the 
other one swam on and on, diving down every 
moment so that I shouldn’t hit him. But I could 
have done it, if 1’d liked, though I did not want to 
shed more blood, so we let him swim on till he 

to paddle behind and shout to Van for a 
rope, when we could hear the cabin windows 


Pere, this won't do, sir; I says; and ‘Hi! here, 


h, for he was coming away and leaving it 
unprotected. So he went 3 and getting old 
of a line, I makes a running noose, an going ight 
aft, I tries to drop it over the fellow’s ; but 
he kept dodging and ducking under, till at last I 
made a feint, and the water being clear as glass, 
just as he was coming up again I janet the 
noose over his head and one arm, drawing it tight 
in a moment, and there he was struggling—a 


harpooned ise. 

I thought I'd lost him once, for a stroke was 
made at the line with a cutlash out of one of the 
cabin lights, but I soon towed him out of reach 
when Bill Smith threw him the end of a rope, and 
we had him aboard too. . 

Now, what with two wounded men and four 
prisoners, we had our hands more than full, so 
after a short bit of consideration, it was decided to 
risk the opening of the fore-cabin hatch, and make 
the four men go down one at a time; we, for 
a s sake, keeping the prisoners who were 
woun 

So we took the four with their hands lashed, and 
then with Mr Tomtit only on guard, we four stood 
jy & and Mr Ward giving the si Sam raised 
the hatch, when one fellow leaped up savage, but 
I had a marline-spike ready, and down he went again 

uicker than he came up. Then another tried, but 

served him the same, when they « Fi that 
game, and began to fire up the hatch, till I sang 
out that we were going to send down their mates. 

But sending down was one thing, and i 
them go was another ; for the first fellow turn 
rusty and wouldn’t g°3 till, seein oo half-mea- 
sures were no good, I nodded to Mr Ward, and he 
put a pistol to the fellow’s ear, and at the same 
time I gave him just a tap on the head with the 
— when he went down sharp, and the 
others followed. 

Sam clapped the hatch down so quickly that 
the last chap’s head must have felt it; but that 

ut a stop to their firing up at us; and this bein 

one, we felt safer, though none the less onmpaliod 
to keep a strict watch. 

And so the day wore away—not a long day at 


ou Sam,’ I shouts, ‘don’t you leave that fore- | th 


all—for rather dreading the night as I did, it 
seemed to come on quickly, and this was the time 
I felt sure the mutineers would make their attack, 
perhaps to get the better of us. 

At one time I was for taking to the biggest of 
the two boats left, and leaving them to it; but 
without provisions, it was like running to meet 
death, and I was obliged to give up that idea, for, 
after all, it would only have been to get away till 
= time as they could overtake us and run wg 

own. 

The night turned out bright and starlight; and 
after making the best arrangements we could for 
the watch, we patiently waited for any new dangers 
that might befall us. Even Mr sick as he 
was, insisted upon taking his turn at watchi 
and having now plenty of arms, he sat with his 
sister by him to Saal the fore-hatch, Miss Bell 
going from time to time to the side, and keepi 
an eye to the cabin window. ‘Two or three times 
too, she came to me, and talked about our position 
in whispers ; and somehow or another she seemed 
to grow upon one, until I swore to myself that 1’d 
die sooner than the poor lass should be left to the 
tender mercies of scoundrels who had seized 


e 

We two or three false alarms during the 
night, but that was all; and the next os 
finding us all half-famished ; and now it 

that either we must attack Van’s party in the 
after-cabin, or one of us must go down and try for 
some provisions. 

Mr Ward said he would go, and he tumed 
towards Miss Bell, as if expecting her to —— 
thing, but she never looked his way at all; and 
after ing our arrangements, we lifted the 
tarpaulin, Ward dropped through, and in a 
short time handed up to me several tins of pre 
served meat, some biscuit, and a couple of bottles 
of wine. 

He made four journeys before I heard even a 
movement in the next cabin, and then there ame 
a muttering as of some one waking from a drunken 
sleep, and we all made up our minds that, having 
jae of rum below, the cabin party had made 4 

inking night of it. 

I never expected to see him up again without a 
few shots being exchanged ; but there he was safe; 
and after dropping the tarpaulin again, the provi- 
sions in moderation were served out, and no meal 
ore-cabin, they were evidently w 
we heard of them all that 
Le we swept the horizon again and again, 
not a sail appeared in sight, so that I was not much 
surprised to see Miss Bell having a good cry all t 
ae she thought no one could see her; 
but I id, though 1 would not let her know that I 
was looking, 


THE SEA-KINGS AT HOME 


THERE was a time in the history of our country 
when the very mention of Norway spread terror 
and dismay in the breast of every one, for it was 
associated with those old Northmen, the Vikingr, 
whose piratical —— to this country, and 
indeed to the whole of Europe, brought so much 
suffering and misery in their train. Plundering, 
burning, and killing wherever they came, they 

to visit our shores as regularly as the swallow does 
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now. At this lapse of time, however, it is interest- | hung herself in the temple. The authority of the 
ing to learn something of the domestic life and | husband over his wife was very great: she could 


manners of these y seamen, to whom, indeed, 
we owe a debt of gratitude, for there is little 
mestion that it was mainly owing to them that 
land became a seafaring country. Mr Barnard * 
has done good service in laying before the public a 
short sketch of the life these Norwegian rovers used 
to lead at home ; and we p now to give our 
readers a brief account of their domestic habits— 
habits which were ually changed and improved 
as the old pagan religion Leg way to the civilising 
revolutions produced by the introduction of Chris- 


tianity. 

Like the Spartans of old, the Northmen, in the 
days when they were pagans used to expose their 
children, if they were born deformed, or were more 
than usually weakly. The object, of course, was to 

revent any deterioration in breed, a matter of the 
fast import to a people who valued physical powers 
so highly. Still, e introduction of Christianity 
did not, as might be supposed, at once abolish this 
barbarous custom ; indeed, it lingered for some time 
after in Iceland, where ‘the people considered it 
unjust to be deterred from exposing their children, 
and at the same time be prevented from eatin 
horse-flesh, which had hitherto been their chi 
means of subsistence” The plan 
was to place the infant in a covered grave, and there 
leave it to die ; or else to —_— it in some lonely 
spot where wild beasts would not be likely to find 
it, and to place some nourishment in its hand, 
usually a piece of salt pork, for it to suck, so that 
life might be sustained till, possibly, some com- 
passionate person might find it, and take pity on it. 

According to the ideas of the old Northmen, a 
man ought not to marry for love only, but ought 
especially to ‘secure an independent and honourable 
position for the future ;’ consequently, the young 
men of the period were generally glad to profit by 
the advice and counsel of their elders. This rule 
was observed more strictly in the case of the other 
sex. ‘Ifa girl married without the consent of her 
parents, her father or relations could disinherit her 
and her offspring ;’ consequently, elopements were 
of rare occurrence in those days. In their court- 
ships, a great many curious customs were observed : 
the suitor was always accompanied by a spokesman, 
and in case he was a man of rank, by a suitable 


Tetinue, to woo the woman of his choice, a custom 


which is still observed in many of the country 
districts of Norway even at the present day. On 
the dey after the wedding, the husband had to give 
his wife the ‘ morrowing gift, a custom which the 
reader of history will readily recall, for on the 
morning after the ——— of James I. and Anne 
of Denmark, the royal bridegroom gave his queen 
the and dominions of Falkland and Dun- 
fermline as her morrowing gift. Amongst other 
rivileges, the right of the husband ‘to exchange, 
bequeath, or give away his wife’ deserves notice. 
Still, the old Sagas mention only one instance 


where such exc took place without the previous 
consent and knowledge of the wives themselves, and 
in this, one of the ladies, named Sigrid, rather than 


have anything ‘to do with the affair” went and 


* The Private Life of the Old Northmen ; translated from 
the Posthumous Works of R. Keyner, late Professor in 
7 at the Royal University in Christiania, by the 
Rev. M. R. Samed, author of S in Norway, Life 
of Thorvaldsen, &c, Chapman and Hall, 1868, 


not, for instance, leave her home, even on the plea 
of visiting her nearest relatives, without his per- 
mission. Divorces were of common occurrence 
among the Northmen, and where both parties 
wished to separate, they were at perfect liberty to 
do so. Among other causes for seeking a divorce 
there was one which, from its peculiarity, deserves 
especial notice, and this was where one or other of 
them wore garments which were only worn by the 
opposite sex ; thus, if a man ‘wore a shirt which 
was so much cut out in front that a considerable 
portion of his breast was e , his wife could 
claim a divorce ; and, on the other hand, if the wife 
‘went with breeches on) the husband had a 1 
claim for separation. In using the phrase at the 
ag day, ‘the wife wears the breeches,’ people 
ittle imagine what serious consequences resulted 
therefrom some few centuries 

Hospitality was a great virtue among the old 
Northmen. No one who stood in need of shelter, 
no matter whether he was rich or poor, could be 
refused admittance without refusi 
drawing down on himself the ul reproach o 
being a ‘niggardly person.” It was considered 
incompatible with the laws of hospitality to worm 
out the stranger’s name or inquire into his business. 
No unpleasant news was allowed to interfere with 
the mirth of the house while the stranger remained ; 
but the host, like Admetus entertaining Hercules 
while his wife Alcestis lay dead, had to render his 
sojourn as agreeable to him as he could. In many 
cases, these laws of hospitality were carried to 
ridiculous excess; thus, the relate that a 
‘Norwegian woman, Geirrid, who went over to 
Iceland, and settled there, built her house right 
across the public road,’ and that ‘she herself used 
to sit in the doorway on a chair, and invite all 
travellers to come in ; and that refreshment always 
stood ready served on a table inside’ But even 
this profuseness seems to have been surpassed by 
another Northman, an emigrant to the same country, 
who built so large a house ‘that all persons travel- 
ling through the valley where he lived, could 
through it, with their horses and pack-saddles, 
while victuals stood in readiness for every one.’ 

In friendship, the old Northmen were as sincere 
as they were bitter in enmity : 

A friend one shall prove 
To his friend : 


To his friend’s enemy, 

There is no doubt that the Northmen used to drink 
deeply at their social meetings; indeed, it was 
especially the business of the women to enco 
them to drink. As a natural consequence, q - 
ling and fights frequently ensued; and here the 
women used to render good service, ‘for they 
would catch hold of the most boisterous of the 
further mischief.’ me ing, the parties 
became reconciled after upin their debauch out. 
Banquets on a large scale would sometimes last for 
a fortnight, and a chieftain would generally hold 
three such in the course of a year—namely, at 
Winter’s Night (October 14), Christmas, and Mid- 
summer. 

It was a natural consequence of the warlike 
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propensities of the old Northmen that made them 
esteem everything that tended to make their bodies 
active and strong, and themselves skilful in the 
use of weapons. But what will our athletes, and 
the admirers of ‘muscular Christianity’ of the 

resent day, say to the following feat, which was 
held to be a great achievement /—namely, to be 
able to ‘ walk on the oar-blades while the boat was 
being rowed along.’ King Olaf was 
such an adept at this, that he could w up three 
small swords, so that one of them was always in 
the air, while walking on the oar-blades of a boat 
in motion. 

Both in the as well as in the Christian 
ages, it was deemed a sacred duty by the Northmen 
to inter their dead speedily and becomingly. He 
who neglected to cover a co’ with earth was 
outlaw One of the Eddas gives the following 
directions to be observed : 


A hillock should be thrown up 

For the departed one ; 

Hands and head must be washed— 

He must be combed and wiped dry 
Before he is placed in his coffin, 

Anda pencelal sleep must be wished him. 


Then the ‘degth-shoes’ were fastened on. The 
individual, usually a near relative or great friend, 
whose duty it was to wash and lay out the body, 
did not in these cases advance towards it in front, 
because it was considered that the glance from a 
dead man’s eye would exercise a eful effect. 
Neither was a body carried out of a house in the 
usual way, but a hole was broken through the wall, 
so that it could be carried out backw 

The introduction of Christianity into Norway 
gradually did away with the old. habits and customs 
of the people ; but it was not till the close of the 
eleventh century, when Olaf Kyrre was king, that 
any marked changes in morals or manners could 
be observed. Little by little, however, the change 
took place ; and with ‘that hankering after pomp 
and pageantry, from which the old Northmen even 
in the very earliest had not been entirely free, 
there was now united a desire to imitate the more 
comfortable manner of living adopted by southern 
nations ; and thus the domestic habits of the people 
either underwent a sudden and radical change, or 
gradually adapted themselves to the pattern from 
which they were copied.’ Thus, it is related in the 
Sagas of Egil, an Icelander, that when he buried 
his son Bédvar, who had been drowned, he wore a 
red fustian tunic, narrow above, and with fasten- 
ings at the side, which said ‘tunic’ split when 
Egil’s frame swelled out, owing to the stron 
emotion grief at his loss had produced. Egil h 
resided a great deal in England, and as the style 
of dress he adopted was strange to the old North- 
men, there is no doubt that he had imported the 
fashion with him. Again, Magnus Barefoot, after 
his expedition to Scotland and Ireland about the 
beginning of the twelfth century, introduced into 
Norway the style of dress used in those countries, 
and went about with bare legs and a kilt. 

The usual time for rising was between four and 
five o’clock in the morning, and the general time 
for going to bed was between ten and eleven at 
night. In the evening, the whole household used 
to assemble in the skdéli, or keeping-room, when 
the women would work, the lads Mol on the floor, 
and the master draw his ‘high seat’ near the fire. 
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The men folk, especially the old ones, were ve 
fond of baking themselves before the fire, with their 
clothes off, after which the children would ‘rub 
them down’ with rough cloths, an arrangement 
doubtless very conducive to health. But people 
of rank frequently indulged in a greater luxury— 
that is, they would get some of the women to tickle 
their feet for them till they fell asleep. 

The custom to be observed by any one on bei 
presented at court is deserving of notice. First o 
all, he had to find some one to present him before 
majesty, and had to dress his head and his beard, 
and put on his state dress before repairing to the 
king’s quarters. On entering into the king’s pres- 
ence, he had to bow low, and to address him in the 
following words : ‘God give F ang a good day, Sir 
King!’ The position, too, the person presented 
had to assume was strictly defined ; it was con- 
sidered the correct thing for him to clasp the left 
wrist with the right hand, and then let his arms 
fall into a natural position. Of course, in addressin 
the king, care had ¢ to be taken to use the plu 
number ; while, in speaking of himself, the presentee 
had to be equally careful to use the singular. 
Great caution, too, was necessary, in case the king 
spoke inaudibly, not to ask again with a ‘ Hah!’ 
or ‘Hoh!’ or ‘ What!’ but only to say ‘Sire?’ in 
an interrogative tone; or, if one preferred using 
more words: ‘Sire, be not angry that I ask again 
what you said to me, for I did not rightly com- 
prehend.’ 

Thus, having introduced our Northman into such 
good company, we will say adieu to him, leaving 
those who desire to know more of him to consult 
this curious little book for themselves. 


CHANGED. 


Dear love, in this rapture of meeting, 

While the heart-leaps thrill fast through our veins, 
You ask why a shadow of mourning 

Like a cloud on my forehead remains? 


You say I am altered, my darling, 

In these years I have waited and wept, 
While the sickening hands of the weary clocks 
In slow beats tired, or slept. 


The tears that we shed when we parted 
Dimmed all the youth out of my eyes, 

» Till the fair green earth had no freshness to me, 
And the sun no heaven in the skies. 


The feather-tipped tops of the pine-trees 

Are yet bent by the cold winter-blast, 

And the laughter and warmth of the summer 
Can never make up for the past. 


Though the white-thorn blossoms are blowing in May, 
And the wheat pierces green through the hill, 
Underfoot in the curling bracken 

The dead leaves are lingering still. 


And the sorrow that left its mark on my youth 
Will pass from my forehead never, 

Till my brows are smooth in the long last sleep, 
And the coffin-lid shut for ever. 
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